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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


AY Za 1 lo None | | It you were in enemy hands, fed 


on a miserable prison diet, with- 
ut the things that make life 


| worth living, wouldn’t you just 

| live for the Red Cross parcels 

bringing food, tobacco, books, 

Wil) and... the knowledge that you 
| weren't forgotten ? 

REMEMBER THEM and help 


this good work to go on by send- 
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GENERAL VON ARNIM, ERSTWHILE LEADER OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN TUNISIA, IS POLITELY ESCORTED 
BY OFFICERS INTO THE BARBED-WIRE ENCLOSURE SURROUNDING HIS NEW QUARTERS——IN ENGLAND. 
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oS to whom honour is due! If ever victory 
was earned, it has been earned in Tunisia. 
Earned, in the first place, by that wonderful Eighth 
Army—transformed by unceasing effort, harsh ex- 
perience and brilliant leadership from a company of 
gallant amateurs into a legion of professional veterans 
able to hold its own, and more than its own, against 
the finest troops in the world—the army which, after 
all its vicissitudes, unlocked the gates of the desert, 
advanced nearly 2,000 miles, and at the end of its 
fantastic supply line forced the fabled and supposedly 
impassable Mareth Line. Earned equally 
by its comrade army, the crusading 
First, which, during dreary winter 
months, held its own against odds in 
the icy, trackless, dusty mountains, and, 
in General Alexander’s words, did its 
duty till the hour came, when it, too, 
could take the offensive and teach the 
exponents of the mailed fist what the 
mailed fist really means to those who 
feel it. Earned by the brave, ardent 
Americans, the pioneers of a mighty com- 
pany of marching freemen, who, return- 
ing ‘“‘ the generous way of Lafayette,” 
bore the heat and burden of the day and 
now wear the palm of victory. And 
earned, too, by the French, who, after _ 
untold humiliations, patiently and 
bravely borne, were at last given the 
arms and opportunity to show what the 
inheritors of the greatest military tradi- 
tion in the world can still accomplish, 
notwithstanding Vichy. Earned by the 
airmen of the United Nations—that gal- 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


faith and courage in the dire hour of midsummer 1940 
to send almost the last modern arms his beleaguered 
country possessed to hold Egypt, and so not only, 
through Wavell’s faithful genius, save Asia and Africa 
from the advancing Axis surge, but lay the foundations 
of all that has since come to pass in the Mediterranean. 
It was because Churchill was so firmly possessed of the 
faith and conviction, even in the darkest hour, that it 
was England’s business not merely to save herself, 
but to take the offensive to save others, that we, and 
the world with us, stand after three years where we 





AT CHISWICK GARDENS, 


THE CONSERVATORY 


and courage and understanding of war in that 
hour has meant. 


And herein lies the difference between the start of 
England's wars and the end. At the beginning we are 
badgered about from pillar to post; at the end it is 
we who do the badgering and our enemies who get 
badgered. However long or short the intermediate 
period—the ding-dong struggle common to all pro- 
longed wars in which both sides wrestle for an uncertain 
initiative—the start and finish run true to type. We 
have our medicine at the beginning, they 
theirs at the end. And theirs is decisive. 


The advantage of the initiative in war 
is almost priceless. Whoever possesses it 
can force his adversary to dance to his 
tune so long as he retains it. The victim 
has no alternative but to do so or drop, 
and—if he wishes to survive at all—must 
go on dancing with weary and bleeding 
feet just where his tormentor drives him in 
the hope that presently the latter will tire 
and give him a chance to make a new 
start, and perhaps secure the initiative 
himself. The reason why our enemies en- 
joy the initiative at the start of all our 
wars is obvious. For.gur enemies, in all our 
major struggles, are invariably heavily 
armed and successful military Powers 
who threaten to dominate the world. That 
is why we go to war. We should otherwise 
remain at peace, which is what we are used 
to and prepared for. Our foe, on the other 
hand, is prepared up to the hilt to belabour 
anyone who opposes him. And when, 
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lant company who, blotting out the sky “Our engraving has been sketched from the east end of the splendid conservatory, which 
above the battlefield, followed so tri- is 184 ft. a4 25 ft. high, and about 30 ft. wide: within is an atmosphere of delicious 


: perfume. . . . The first or spring show of fruits, flowers, etc. for the present year unable to stand his pretensions and aggres- 
umphantly in the train of the few who 


sions any longer, we have the temerity 








was attended by several thousand people of rank and fashion, and by the admirers “of 
saved the many in the now horticultural produce. The arrangements for the féte were very good.” 
remote days of 1940. And 


earned most notably by the 
commanders who planned and 
executed a brilliant and deci- 
sive victory. I have no idea 
whether Generals Eisenhower 
and Alexander — to mention 
no others—are both great 
strategists. Only the future 
historian with full knowledge of 
all the facts will be able to judge. 
But two things are already cer- 
tain: that at least one of them 
must be a commander of real 
genius, and that both of them un- 
questionably are exceedingly 
great gentlemen. The complete 
absence of jealousy, friction 
and misunderstanding in a 
field and circumstance intrin- 
sically fruitful of all three, 
is in itself a wonderful tribute 
to the magnanimity, unselfish- 
ness and breeding of the Ameri- 
can Commander-in-Chief and 
his British deputy. With 
General Montgomery the 
Stonewall Jackson of the 
Desert these three form a i 
remarkable trinity. Yet it is i 
only six months or less since i 
some of our brightest in- 

tellectual leaders on both sides 

of the Atlantic were inveigh- i 
ing, in their usual gloomy L 
fashion, against the stupidity 

and “blimpery”’ of the British and American 





regular soldier. 


Honour, too, to others who played their part in the 
victory. To all who laboured on land and sea to make 
and carry the, tools with which the men who had the 
final job to do did it. To the workers in factories, 
the transport men, the merchant seamen, the designers, 
the labourers with brain and sinew who devised and 
carried out the intricate and onerous work of putting 
the wherewithal for victory in the hands of those who 
have had the winning of it. Above all, honour to the 
Royal Navy, without whom there could have been no 
victory, and to the great War Minister who had the 


“The Royal Academy o 
have ere this gratified t 
our hour with the common crowd, an 
very decided disappointment. The exhibition is hardly good—certainly not great. 
a few of the subjects which seemed most to attract the earlier notice of the public. 
by Landseer, Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, Etty, Eastlake, Howard, Martin, Turner, M’Clise 

recorded favourites . - with one or two very fair exceptions of new aspirants. . . . 
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THE GREAT ROOM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


stand to-day, Without the Russians and without 
the Americans, the sudden transformation from the 
utter disaster of 1940 to the achievements and hopes of 
1943 would have been impossible. But it was Churchill 
who raised the standard of victory above the dark 
turmoil of the Wehrmacht’s evil day of triumph. Like 
Pitt in 1804, he knew that England could only save 
herself by saving others: that it was her business, as 
Sir Julian Corbett once said, not to avert defeat, but 
to inflict it. He set out, almost with his bare hands, 
to find and earn and wrest from the triumphant 
foes’ mailed gauntlets the golden fleece of the 
initiative. In the last six months, for the first 
time, we have begun to realise all that his faith 
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ir prestige for the pictorial by a ramble within its ‘walls of art.’ 

d must confess that we make our report of that hour’s impressions with 
. Let us now glance at 

Of course, these are chiefly 





to do so, we invariably undergo 
severe. punishment. Our foe is 
far more numerous, far better 
trained and far better armed. He 
possesses, too, the invariable 
attributes of a military despot- 
ism: absolute, if short term, 
unity. A parliamentary democ- 
racy, even one so instinctively 
cohesive. as Britain, does not 
enjoy this advantage when it first 
goes to war. Nothing can be 
decided quickly : no one man or 
group of men can take absolute 
responsibility; the habit of 
criticising and impeding one 
another’s ideas and activities is 
far too deeply ingrained to be 
quickly discarded. The enemy 
strikes while we are still debating 
or “ proceeding ’’ through the 
“ appropriate channels.”’ It is no 
wonder that our soldiers, out- 
numbered, out-gunned and 
almost invariably let down by 
their dilatory and discursive 
leaders, have a bad time at the 
outset of their long and blood- 
stained journey. 

Yet they arrive—they or their 
successors. They cling doggedly 
to survival, though to little else, 
until the day when something 
arises to distract the triumphant 
enemy's attention and they gain a 
precarious breathing-space. And 
then slowly, after many set-backs 
and disappointments, they begin to make the upward 
grade. In that process we have been engaged ever 
since the day when the R.A.F.'s victory in the Battle 
of Britain and Wavell's daring bluff in the Western 
Desert made the enemy pause and gave us a second 
chance. We are now coming out at the top of the first 
great rise on the road to victory. That there may be 
some steep declivities to descend before we reach the 
final triumphant summit is obvious. But we have got 
the initiative at last, and, though the enemy, whether 
in Russia or elsewhere, will almost certainly try to 
recover it this summer, we are scarcely likely to let 
him enjoy it for long. We are studying to make it, 
and integd to make it, our exclusive monopoly, 


We have lounged 
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GERMANS, THEIR HANDS HELD HIGH IN THE AIR, HASTENING TO SURRENDER TO A BRITISH TANK IN FRENDJ, 


HE crumbling 
morale of the 
German troops, more 
noticeable even than 
that of their despised 
allies the Italians, 
began to show itself 
some time before the 
final collapse. These 
two pictures’ give 
some idea on the 
subject. A German 
lieutenant of the 
Hermann Goering 
Division told a war 
correspondent _ that 
the British had 
beaten them down 
by incessant gunfire. 
“* It has been nothing 
but tanks, tanks, 
tanks; guns, guns, 
guns,” he said.’ ** We 
just couldn't stand 
up against it, because 
we were very short 
of weapons, parti- 
cularly tanks.”” Their 
confidence, in reality, 
had deserted them. 
The arrogant cer- 
tainty of an Azis 
victory, so incessantly 
drummed into them 
by Hitler, had passed 
to utter despondency, 
and this was foreseen 
by von Arnim who 
threatened that their 
families would be 
victimised if they 
surrendered. 
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OF THE COLLAPSE OF GERMAN MORALE, AFTER THE SRITISH FIRST ARMY HAD FIRST BROKEN THROUGH. 


A CAPTURE OF PRISONERS FROM A NAZI ARTILLERY REGIMENT ON APRIL 24. 


NORTH-EAST OF MEDJEZ EL BAB, AND ARE LED 


— 


IN BY A BRITISH 


“TOMMY” WITH A WHITE 





THEY SURRENDERED DURING THE FIRST ARMY'S ATTACK 


“FLAG” CARRIED ON HIS BAYONET END. 





A DAY BEFORE TUNIS FELL. A SIGNIFICANT EXAMPLE 
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THE MASS AXIS SURRENDER: BRASS BAND PLAYS—OTHER PRISONERS SING. 


ITALIAN PRISONERS SINGING CHEERFULLY WHILE ESCORTED THROUGH THE STREETS A MASS OF AXIS SOLDIERS WHO HAVE SURRENDERED, AWAITING INSTRUCTIONS 
OF TUNIS TO A PRISONERS’ CAMP, IN CHARGE OF A LAUGHING FRENCH POLICEMAN, BEFORE PROCEEDING TO AN ALLIED CAGE. PRISONERS BROUGHT THEMSELVES IN 
THEY ARE HAPPY TO HAVE ESCAPED WITH THEIR LIVES. TO BRITISH H.Q. AND WERE DESCRIBED AS A PITIFUL RABBLE. 


TAKEN ON THE DAY 
BEFORE TUNIS FELL. 
GERMAN PRISONERS 
COMING THROUGH 
GROWING CROPS 
TOWARDS THE 
BRITISH LINES OF 
THE EIGHTH ARMY, 
THEIR NERVE GONE 
AT THE SIGHT OF 
BRITISH TANKS OR 
TROOPS, THEY SUR- 


RENDERED, 


A COMPLETE GERMAN BRASS BAND WAS TAKEN PRISONER NEAR TUNIS, TOGETHER TWO BASSOON PLAYERS IN THE CAPTURED GERMAN BAND. REUTER’S CORRESPONDENT 

WITH THEIR INSTRUMENTS. THEY PLAYED LIVELY AIRS IN THE VAST CAGE SAYS THEIR REPERTOIRE INCLUDED, ‘‘WE'LL HANG OUT THE WASHING ON THE 
TO CHEER UP TME AXIS CAPTIVES, SIEGFRIED LINE,”’ A BRITISH SONG WHICH MOCKED HITLER. 

What really precipitated the final gigantic chaos was the incredible bursts of speed the British had cut off the line of retreat. Hence began the astonishing spectacle 

by the British forces, one down the Mejerda Valley to Tunis and one through of thousands upon thousands of Axis troops, although they possessed equipment 

Hammam Lif to Cape Bon Peninsula The Axis forces were split in two and the | and plenty of supplies, vying with one another to surrender. The roads, fields, 

whole plan for evacuating the Bizerta area through Tunis necessarily failed, since and tracks were simply littered with more men than could be counted 
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PACKED LIKE SARDINES! CONGESTED PRISONER CAGES IN TUNISIA. 


HE final official 
total of Axis 
prisoners taken in 
the final Battle of 
Tunis is not known 
at the time of writing, 
but on May 13, 
Military H.Q._ in 
Algiers gave over 
175,000. Lord Motti- 
stone on May 16 said 
the figure would ex- 
ceed 193,000. Here, 
at any rate, are two 
congested camps, 
with scarcely space 
to move. There were 
simply too many in- 
mates of these cages 
to allow for the 
organisation of any 
rigid discipline. Axis 
troops were expected 
to round themselves 
up and turn them- 
selves in. No one 
wanted to escape, 
and certainly there 
was nowhere _ to 
escape to. 


CONGESTED PRISONER CAMPS: THE SCENE ABOVE, TYPICAL OF MANY, SHOWS VAST CROWDS OF APPARENTLY CHEERFUL PRISONERS, NONE 
OF WHOM HAS THE SLIGHTEST DESIRE TO ESCAPE. THEY ARE GENUINELY RELIEVED TO BE DONE WITH MORE FIGHTING! 


PACKED LIKE SARDINES IN THIS PRISONERS’ CAGE ARE MANY MORE THOUSANDS. NUMBERS OF THEM ARE STILL DAZED BY THE TREND OF EVENTS. THEY DO NOT KNOW 


HOW TO EXPLAIN THFIR COLLAPSE. THEY GRIN SOMEWHAT SHAMEFACEDLY AND SAY THEY SUPPOSE IT WAS INEVITABLE 
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| maeorene comes ee | GRAPHIC PICTURES TAKEN AMIDST THE 
SWEEP ONWARDS TO THE DEFEAT 


dae eee 


R.A.M.C. PERSONNEL SEARCH FOR CASUALTIES IN THE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE OF HEIDOUS, 
AND SUPPLY 


FTE HEAVY BOMBARDMENT HAD REDUCED IT TO RUBBLE. ” 
sigchataa a ON ITS WAY TO TUNIS THE NEVER-ENDING COLUMN OF ALLIED FIGHTING 


CAPTURED 
VEHICLES PASSED THIS KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN PANK ON THE ROAD NEAR ST. CYPRIEN. 


DEFILE COME THE CHURCHILL TANKS, TO GO INTO 


OUT OF THE MORNING MIST WHICH HANGS OVER A NARROW 
BATTLE AS THE ALLIES CLOSE IN ON TUNIS, CHURCHILLS HAVE EARNED UNSTINTED PRAISE IN ACTION, 
MEN DASH UP TO A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN POSITION 


ALLIED ADVANCE WITH A NEBELWERFER SIX-BARREL 


ewww dd eather eetts. toal 
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A GERMAN KILLED AT HIS POST BESIDE A HEAVY GUN WHEN THE ALLIES SWEPT ASIDE a i U.S. RANGERS NEGOTIATING THE KIND OF HILLS THE ALLIES HAD TO CAPTURE J 
ALL RESISTANCE AND POURED DOWN THE HILLS TO VICTORY. i AND CROSS BEFORE THEY COULD REACH TUNIS AND BIZERTA. an 
rf 
rd 
- > - = ee 


i Mer rene _———— a ——— 


picture of what was once a mountain village in the hands of the enemy, 


‘ 


Our pictures, taken during the final decisive phase of the battle for Tunis 
and Bizerta, show Allied troops in action during the days preceding the fall 
of the iwo strongholds, and reflect something of the irresistible forward sweep 


before which all enemy resistance collapsed like a clumsily-built house of 


cards. The effect of our heavy artillery and mortar fire is seen in the grim 


and the pictures of crippled German tanks and knocked-out guns offer a_ silent 
tribute to the efficiency of their opposite numbers in the ranks of the Allies. 
The Churchills, a detachment of which are seen moving out of the morning 


mist in a Tunisian valley, have had nothing but praise from the fighting 
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HE SMOKE OF BATTLE AS ALLIED TROOPS | % 
AT OF THE AXIS ARMIES IN TUNISIA. 
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aan : : ? ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF"A BATTERY OF GERMAN 88-MM. GUNS AFTER THEY HAD BEEN } 
PLY 7 ALLIED TROOPS IN A FRONT-LINE INFANTRY POSITION EXAMINE ONE OF THE SO-CALLED SMASHED BY THE SHERMAN TANKS SEEN MOVING SERENELY ON TO THEIR NEXT TASK. | 
EN. i | INVULNERABLE TIGER TANKS, WHICH ALMOST OVERRAN IT BEFORE BEING CRIPPLED. {| = \~~~~~~~~~~-~-~~~.-_-.__............_._._____________.__............__ 
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ALLIED INFANTRY MOVE FORWARD, THROUGH DRIFTING SMOKE FROM A SHELL-BURST, TO THE TOP OF A RIDGE 
BETWEEN THEM AND THEIR OBJECTIVE. NEXT DAY THEY OCCUPIED TUNIS AND BIZERTA, ; 











OSITION 
BARREL MORTAR, THE DAY BEFORE TUNIS AND BIZERTA FELL. i 
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‘? TRANSPORT, TROOPS AND ARMOURED VEHICLES IN HOT PURSUIT OF THE ENEMY saan GERMAN GUN POSITION OVERRUN BY THE ALLIES DURING THEIR TRIUMPHANT 7 
FROM MEDJEZ, CROSSING A RIVER FORD AT DJEDEIDA. ADVANCE, THE GERMAN GUNNER WAS FOUND DEAD AMONGST THE WRECKAGE. J 
a, EN oS RS OAS i ES a Pe y, eet Ne SL en TEES IE eee tee vaso f 
troops, seasoned tank veterans, and correspondents who have seen them even they were powerless to stop the wave of Allied armour which, moving 
| grimly at work on the battlefields of Tunisia. They have carried all before down the hills and across the plains of Northern Tunisia, swept all before 
them and beside their example the much-vaunted German Tiger tanks have it. The armour was followed by the infantry, moving over ridge after ridge, 
cut but a sorry picture. Multi-barrelled German mortars played an important fording rivers, and finally proving their ability as street-fighters when they 





| part in holding up our advance in the early stages of the campaign, but entered Tunis, the goal of their advance to victory. 
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RITING last week about the Tunisian 
campaign, I was forced to break off 
at the moment of the capture of Tunis and 
Bizerta, with only a vague and_ general 
prophecy that the campaign could not last 
much longer. That prophecy was fulfilled 
before the article appeared, and I think more 
rapidly than the most optimistic expected. 
All was really over by Wednesday, the 12th, 
and the last Axis forces in Africa surrendered 
before noon on the following day. Thus ended in complete 
success a campaign of six months, but in another sense 
that surrender may be said to have marked the conclusion 
of a series of campaigns lasting nearly three years—that 
is to say, since Italy entered the war and our forces first 
found themselves in hostile contact with hers on the 
Egyptian frontier. These campaigns have been disastrous 
for Italy, especially if we take into consideration also those 
which were fought in East Africa. Apart from an abortive 
attack on the French, a short but costly campaign against 
Greece, and the despatch of a small army to Russia— 
where it likewise suffered disaster—Italy has taken no 
other part in the war on land, but 
her African ventures alone have 
sufficed to leave her almost worn out, 
deeply discouraged, and imbued with 
a sentiment which is now approaching 
hatred of the war. To Germany the 
war in Africa has been rather less 
costly, but all the land forces and 
material which she has put into it 
from first to last, with the exception 
of Field-Marshal Rommel and the 
other evacuated sick and wounded, 
have been lost. Few defeats in 
history have been more complete 
and thorough, and this is_ the 
second of two disasters to which she 
has been subjected in the last six 
months. 

The count up to the time of 

writing states that we have in our 
hands over 175,000 Axis prisoners, 
the great majority of them German, 
about 1200 guns and 250 tanks. The 
stores exceed our estimates and, 
incidentally, pay tribute to the 
enterprise of the blockade-running. 
For instance, about one _ million 
pack rations were discovered in one 
depot. Large stocks of ammunition 
have also been found. There are 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of vehicles in working order, in 
addition to the thousands destroyed 
by the enemy. The losses in air- 
craft and shipping have also been 
extremely heavy and have of late 
far exceeded those of the Allies. 
It is also worth noting that every- 
thing we have lost in battle can be 
recovered, and even some of the scrap- 
metal may possibly be transported to 
factories in homeward-bound ships, where- 
as every rifle and bullet the Axis sent to 
Africa has been lost to it. And while the 
Axis has lost an army group, the Allies 
have forged one, Despite not inconsiderable 
losses in the long and dour fighting last 
winter and this spring, our forces are now 
an infinitely more formidable weapon than 
they were at the start. They have come 
through the furnace and been hardened in 
it. For the Allies, arms are now easier to 
come by than men—certainly than men 
already stationed in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—and the strong French Army 
which General Giraud is creating in 
French North Africa may prove a very 
valuable asset. 

The lesson of the victory is the old 
one; the perfect amalgamation of all 
arms, In the air, superiority had already 
been gained through fierce and dogged 
fighting. It was employed for all the 
purposes for which air power can be used, 
from distant strategic bombing of Italian 
ports to the closest tactical support of the 
front-line troops. It was switched over in 
a day from Army co-operation to co- 
operation with the naval forces. With the 
aid of the Navy, it rendered all prospect 
of evacuation nugatory—though I stick to 
my guns on the point that if the enemy 
had systematically organised withdrawal 
a little earlier he would have got a 
certain proportion of his troops away. Sea 
power brought the three expeditionary 
forces, from Egypt (and mainly brought 
to Egypt round the Cape of Good Hope in 
the first instance), from the United King- 
dom, and from the United States, to the scene of action 
and maintained them there. It kept Malta revictualled and 
enabled it to turn to the offensive in the air, thus providing 
a reinforcement to the air offensive from French North 
Africa and from the Middle East. Air power again inter- 
linked with sea power in this achievement. Services and 
weapons were combined and co-ordinated by a liaison at 
the top and down the hierarchy closer than in any previous 
campaign. 

It is evident now that there had to be revisions of the 
original scheme. All did not work out exactly according 
to plan. In the first case, there arose a problem, evident 
enough at the time though difficult to point out, that for 
an appreciable period the arrival of Rommel’s force more 
than compensated for the arrival of the Eighth Army. 
Hefore General Montgomery could make his full weight 


THE STREETS 


Tunisian campaign is over. 
shores."" Sucrinct but sufficient. 
instructions,” because they have doubtless 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
OUR CONQUEST OF NORTH AFRICA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


felt the reinforcements received by the enemy enabled him 
to launch a counter-offensive during March. This was 
very dangerous, and the weak First Army—not as strong 
then as many an army corps in modern warfare—deserves 
great credit for the way in which it stood up to local 
superiority and the speed with which it recovered itself 
when forced to yield ground. There were further checks 
even after the enemy’s counter-offensive had been fought 
to a standstill, after we had cleared the mountains almost 
up to Medjez el Bab, captured Kairouan, and driven the 
enemy back from the Wadi Akarit to the Enfidaville line. 
We can now admit that more had been hoped for from 





THE TRIUMPH OF ALLIED ARMS IN TUNISIA: GENERAL ALEXANDER, WHOSE BRILLIANT STRATEGY 
OPENED THE ROAD TO VICTORY, SEEN (CENTRE), WATCHING 


FINAL STAGES OF THE BATTLE. 





IN AT THE KILL: GENERAL ALEXANDER AND AIR MARSHAL CONINGHAM DRIVING THROUGH 
OF TUNIS SOON AFTER ITS CAPTURE. HE IS SEEN ACKNOWLEDGING THE 


CHEERS AND APPLAUSE OF THE LIBERATED TUNISIANS. 


On May 7, the débdcle of the Axis armies, cut in two by the brilliant strategy of General Sir Harold 
Alexander, led to the fall of Tunis and Bizerta, with a withdrawal of the enemy forces to 
Peninsula and their subsequent surrender, in foto. 


Surrey, was given to him by the ral some months ago. 


the assault of the Eighth Army on the Enfidaville line, 
and also that the First Army was blocked by the enemy’s 
anti-tank defences after it had made an initial break-through 
at Bou Arada. For the final phase a new plan had to be 
devised, and here came General Alexander’s most brilliant 
strategic planning, backed by the perfect tactical execution 
of General Anderson’s First Army. That was backed also 
by the fine work accomplished by the Americans and the 
French, but the final offensive was in essentials a First 
Arury offensive and a British offensive. 

When I speak of the brilliance of the strategic planning, 
I am not alluding merely to the transfer of troops from the 
Eighth Army in order to endow the First with greater 
striking power and greater potential speed. That was fairly 
obvious in the circumstances. It may be recalled that 
I asked my readers what they would do on the supposition 


HIS ARMOUR CLOSE 


haracteristic of the C.-in-C. on the field was his 
laconic message to Mr. Churchill on May 15: “ Prime Minister,—-Sir,—It is my duty to report that the 
All enemy resistance has ceased. We are masters of the North African 
As on the previous occasion at El Alamein, he did not ask for “ further 
m given. Sir Harold accomplished absolute victory two 
days before the date which, according to Sir James Grigg, Secretary for War, in a speech at Tilford, 
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of being suddenly appointed commander- 
in-chief. I said that the most suitable measure 
appeared to be the transfer of armour from 
the Eighth to the First Army, and added, by 
an amusing afterthought; one infantry division, 
selecting the Fourth Indian as being likely to 
be most at home in the First Army’s country. 
I should not have written this for immediate 
publication, but was certain it could do no 
harm in an article not destined to appear 
for several days. In any case, I think nervousness on this 
subject is exaggerated. ‘‘ There are some things which the 
Supreme Court of the United States may be assumed to 
know,” an American judge once remarked to a loquacious 
counsel. In the same way, there are some alternatives 
which a very competent German commander-in-chief, 
surrounded by an efficient staff, may be assumed to have 
considered. Nevertheless, General Alexander did a great 
deal to mystify the enemy. He exploited the fame of the 
Eighth Army, so that, though the Germans also moved 
all their armour inland, it contained on its front two German 
divisions—including the 90th Light, perhaps the best of all— 
and some Italian troops of good 
class. He drew special attention to 
the area of Pont du Fahs. He 
narrowed his front of assault down 
to one of 3,000 yards and boldly 
} placed a great proportion of his 
artillery behind it, so as to provide 
surprise in respect of shock—a very 
valuable alternatiye when surprise 
in respect of time and place can be 
achieved only to a limited extent. 
It is now known that the enemy’s 
plan, if his defensive ring were 
pressed too hard, was to wheel 
the greater proportion of his forces 
back towards the Cape Bon Peninsula, 
and one much smaller—about a 
quarter of the whole — towards 
Bizerta. The British attack up the 
road from Medjez el Bab, through 
Massicault, towards Tunis had there- 
fore to do a great deal more than 
capture the capital. It had to cut 
off German forces stationed north of 
the road or astride it which were 
destined by the German command 
to form the flank-guard of the Cape 
Bon position. For this great speed 
was essential. If the enemy were 
permitted to make an orderly with- 
drawal to the peninsula, he would 
probably be capable of further re- 
sistance. That speed was forth- 
coming, and the First Army swept 
through to Tunis in a matter of 
hours. The attack of the United 
States Second Corps in the direction 
of Bizerta had been equally success- 
ful, so that the Seventh Armoured 
Division, pushing northwards, was able 
to drive large bodies of the enemy 
into the hands of the Americans to 
add to their own heavy bag. But the 
victory was immediately exploited in 
another direction also. The Sixth Armoured 
Division smashed through the enemy’s 
flank guard about Hammam Lif, on the 
shore of the Gulf of Tunis, swept down 
to the east coast at Hammamet, and cut 
off the main forces of the Italian First 
Army from the Cape Bon Peninsula. 
Again speed was called for, and I think 
this extraordinary exploit must have 
come as the greatest surprise of all 
to the enemy. The Axis forces resisted 
here and there for a little longer, but 
the end was now inevitable. Finally, all 
surrendered, after a campaign in which 
many formations and units had shown 
the highest soldierly qualities, but with- 
out a final resistance in any sense compar- 
able to that of Stalingrad. Speed and 
violence had been too much for them. They 
had lost all cohesion, and when that hap- 
péns the best armies will collapse quickly. 
It is clear from the effort put forth by 
the enemy, the strain to which he 
subjected his air forces, his reckless use 
of air transports, his employment of the 
Mark VI. tank, which was to have been 
the new surprise weapon against Russia 
this summer, that he was bent upon the 
Cape Bon retention of his North African bridgehead. 
Toward the end he must have realised that 
his prospects of holding it were not good, 
but up to the very moment of the final 
British assault he did not guess how near 
the end had come. He has been beaten 
fairly and squarely, and his own propa- 
ganda has recoiled upon his head. After trying to persuade the 
world that the Allies had presented him with an improved 
bridgehead by their invasion of French North Africa, he now 
has the difficult task of proving that the campaign has fulfilled 
his highest expectations. Some German spokesmen even 
hint that the delay in Tunisia has won the war for the Axis 
by preventing the Allies from taking measures to save 
Russia from destruction this summer. Yet the fact remains 
that the campaign has been concluded as a 100 per cent. 
success before the Germans have been able to strike a blow 
at the Russians, and that, whatever happens in Russia, 
we have placed ourselves in a situation in which we can 
menace Germany in a variety of ways undreamed of last 
year. At the same moment, with the strengthening of the 
American air forces in this country, we are approaching 
the ideal of round-the-clock bombing of Germany. 
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A GERMAN MARK VI. TIGER 
TANK IN TUNISIA: CALLED 
** INVINCIBLE ” BY THE 
GERMANS, IT WAS 
SMASHED BY A CAPTURED 





“CO invincible tank, 

a terror to our 
enemies,"” was what the 
Germans said of the Mark VI. 
Tiger tank when it first 
made its appearance on the 
Tunisian battlefields. It 
was certainly no terror to 
the Allied armies, and the 
theory of its invincibility 
has been exploded by the 
great victory achieved. The 
Tiger was designed as a 
specialised defensive tank 
for open desert warfare, in 
which full advantage could 
be taken of the great range 
and shell-power of its gun. 
Its size is due to the fact 
that it mounts an 88-mm. 
gun which weighs over one- 
and-a-half tons, and also it 
must store its ammunition. 
Besides this heavy gun, 
there are two 7°92-mm. 
machine-guns. The tank 
i? 20} ft. long and 12} ft. 
wide. British guns success- 
fully accounted for many 
Tigers. On May 5, for 
instance, six tanks, including 
two Mark VI., were knocked 
out by a single anti-tank 
gun. It was in no small 
part due to our accurate 
shooting that the German 
attempts to drive a wedge in 
the’ British 

collapsed. 
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THE TIGER MARK VI. TANK IS NOT 
INVINCIBLE: ANOTHER MYTH 
EXPLODED IN TUNISIA. 












“THE TERROR”: THIS IS WHAT THE GERMANS CALLED 
THE MARK VI., BUT IT PROVED TO BE NOTHING OF THE KIND. 











A FRONT VIEW OF THE MARK VI.: THE GUN IS AN 88-mM. 
WEAPON WHICH WEIGHS OVER ONE-AND-A-HALF TONS 


THE TIGER TANK IN A FOREST: A NUMBER OF THESE MONSTERS, WEIGHING BETWEEN 
$5 AND 60 TONS, WERE KNOCKED OUT IN NORTH AFRICA BY OUR GUNS 
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BRITAIN 


IN PICTURES. 
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A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS DEALING WITH THE LIFE AND PEOPLE OF BRITAIN.* 
An appreciation of four books by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


if hex ‘‘ Britain in Pictures’ Series, as it expands, 

becomes more and more varied. There is some- 
thing for everybody, as, indeed, there is in Britain : 
if you don’t happen to like Ancient Country Houses 





A VIEW OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM OLD PALACE YARD; DRAWN AND ENGRAVED 
BY ROBERT HAVELL AND SON. (By courtesy of Sir Ralph Verney.) 


St. Stephen’s Chapel, built by Edward III., was the meeting-place of the House of Commons for 
834, however, the old building was destroyed by fire, and designs were invited for a new 
structure. Ninety-seven were submitted, and that of Barry was selected, the first stone being laid in 
House of Lords was used for the first time on 
April 15, 1847, and the House of Commons at the commencement of the 1852 Session. The building, 
in the richest Gothic style, occupies an area of eight acres. The principal facade, overlooking the river, 
The Old Palace Yard (referred to above), between the Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament, was one of the courtyards of the Old Palace of Westminster built by ward the Confessor 
and occupied by the Sovereign of England until Henry VIII. took possession of Whitehall. Its identity 
has almost been lost in the roadway. 


centuries. In 


1840 and the building completed in 


is 940 ft. in length. 


you can read about Trade Unions; and if you think 
that Trade Unions have outlived their usefulness and 
are now the masters of a political party and the source 
of strikes, you can read about English Villages, in 
which the land has to be looked after and the cows 
have to be milked. 

There is certainly variety in this new delivery. 
One of the books seems hardly fair, considering 
the general title of the series, ‘“‘ British Orien- 
talists '’—and we have produced most of the best 
Orientalists in the world apart from a few French- 
men and German and Austrian Jews—might well 
lead to ‘ British South American Explorers,” 
‘The British in Thibet,’’ ‘‘ The Englishman in 
China,”’ “ Britain in the Solomon Islands,’’ and 
goodness knows what. When this Series started I 
thought it was going to be about Britain, and 
especially my part of Britain, that almost un- 
mentionable place England. But no ; one of these 
books opens with the sentences (underneath a re- 
production of Sir William Jones’s drawing of the 
Oriental Zodiac) ‘‘ What is Orientalism and what 
constitutes an Orientalist ? It is clearly desirable 
that in approaching a subject so vast and, to the 
general public, so unfamiliar, the author should 
attempt to arrive at an understanding with his 
readers, so that he and they shall know exactly 
where they stand.’’ Well, they may stand where 
they like ; and the volume has beautiful pictures 
of mountains in Persia and ‘‘ Dr. James Legge 
with Three Theological Students at Hong Kong, 
1843,"’ and “ Professor Carey attended by his 
Pundit at the College, Calcutta.” It all seems 
stretching the title rather far ; by the same token 
the U.S.A. might be dragged into the series 
because there is an Embassy in Washington. 

However, one shouldn't look a gift-horse in 
the mouth, and the texts and pictures in this 
series have all been admirably chosen. In this 
last batch Mr. G. M. Young, a true successor of 
Bagelist, writes with his accustomed clarity about 
our Government—though I can’t understand why 
a portrait of Cromwell should be included in his 
book, a man who, roughly, beat the Speaker's 
head with the mace. Miss McCall writes in a most 
interesting manner about those Women’s Institutes 
which, like Village Halls, have brought a certain 


** Women’s Institutes,” by Cicely McCall; “ British Orien- 
talists,” by A. J. Asbery; “ Wild Life in Britain,” by F, Fraser 
Darling; “The Government of Britain,” by G. M. Young 


* Britain in Pictures " Series. Ilustrated, (Collins ; 4s. 6d. each.) 


Benjamin Disraeli “ 


liveliness into the lives of the people in remote places ; 
and she is up-to-date with pages and pictures about 
evacuee children from our poor soul-starved and soil- 
starved towns. But of the four books under review I 
can’t help feeling that 
the most enduringly 
British of all is that 
entitled “‘ Wild Life 
in Britain.” ‘‘ Wild 
Life ’’ in some of the 
other books certainly 
existed : Sir Richard 
Burton, amongst the 
Orientalists, cer- 
tainly represented 
“Wild Life.’’ Wild 
Life in the Women’s 





Institutes is barely con- 
ceivable; at least, in those 
Women’s Institutes with 
which I am familiar, and 
wherein one-act plays are 
occasionally performed with 
jolly good stout grandmas 





BENJAMIN DISRAELI, FIRST EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1804-1881 ; 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY SIR F. GRANT. 
(By courtesy of the Trustees of the Disraelian Society.) 


Publishers, William Collins, Sons & Co., L 





was several times Prime Minister of England and did 
more than any statesman of the nineteenth century to implant in the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen the conception of a Greater Britain beyond the seas. 


Reproductions from the book “ The Government of Britain”; by courtesy of the 
td 


acting Duchesses in country accents, and socks are 
knitted for the Home Guard and the Boys Overseas. 
But underneath all our changing human surface, 
with the rage of conflicting ideas, and the killing for 
notions, or glory, the little animals contrive, some of 
them precariously, to continue their existences, 
wanting but a little food and sleep and play and the 
upbringing of young, capable of fear, capable of 
inflicting death (some of them), but unaware of their 
own inevitable deaths. ‘‘ Alas, unconscious of their 
doom ”’; that was written about boys; but the boys 
become too soon conscious, the animals never. 

On the jacket of Dr. Darling’s book it is stated : 
“Dr. Darling describes the great variety of our 
countryside, which is reflected in the richness of our 
flora and fauna, unrivalled in Europe and— in 
proportion to our size—perhaps in the world.” 


“a 


THE FIRE AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 1834; FROM AN OIL PAINTING 


BY SIR JOHN GILBERT. 


(By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery.) 


This is, I think, an exaggeration, not as regards 
flowers or insects, but certainly as _ regards 
mammals—for, after our few deer, which may 
shortly be exterminated by town-bred politicians 
who think that deer-forests are either great 
woods or rich agricultural lands, selfishly hogged 
by a few rich men for their pleasure, we come 
down to the badger and the otter, and then to 
very smal! beasts. . And the mammals are the 
creatures about which those of us who wish to 
pick up the bits after the War and the Plan- 
nings will have to worry. The flowers, and most 
of the birds, will look after themselves: ‘‘ tamen 
usque recurret,”’ no sooner is a site bombed than 
the rose-bay willow-herb sprouts, its seeds borne 
on the wings of the wind, and the black redstart 
nests among the ruins. But the four-legged 
creatures get rarer and rarer, and do not leave 
seeds which the wind can scatter. Dr. Darling 
has an ominous sentence about the wild boar: 
“The wild boar disappeared from Britain in the 
sixteenth century, despite the elaborate sport he 
provided. His depredations on a growing agricul- 
ture must have been so great that common sense 
prevailed over privilege."’ That is a strange 
sentence from a professed lover of animals and 
the God-given variety of nature. We can’t 
preserve the wild boar any longer, for he exists 
no longer; though, if consulted, he would prob- 
ably (like the fox) say that he would rather be 
hunted than extirpated. But nature-reserves 
exist now in Africa and America, and I see 
no reason why we shouldn’t in this small island 
have reserves for such beasts as remain to us as 
we have, although all too few, bird sanctuaries. 
Let the badger, somewhere, hunt for his beetles 
and even his eggs, without molestation ; let the 
lovely otter have a few streams in which to fish to 
her heart's content ; let even a few fields be grown 
for the almost vanished harvest-mouse. They are 
rivals, in a sense, in the competition for food 
supplies; but they are at least beautiful, and 
who can say that much about the Dictators ? 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and if must never slacken or cease as long as there is 4 war to win—-so turm oul every scrap you have. 
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NEW GERMAN ARTILLERY WEAPONS CAPTURED IN’ TUNISIA. 
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A NEW TYPE OF GERMAN HIGH-EXPLOSIVE BOMB, WITH FINNED TAIL, IN POSITION FOR FIRING FROM THE BARREL OF AN ANTI-TANK GUN. 


ALLIED TROOPS INTERESTED IN A BATTERY OF GERMAN MULTI-BARRELLED MORTARS, A FORMIDABLE WEAPON USED IN THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Attlee told the House of Commons on May 13 that more than 1000 enemy very different form of artillery are the six-barrelled mortars seen in our second 
guns had fallen into our hands in Tunisia Included in that total are the picture. The Germans, after bitter lessons of the efficiency of multi-barrelled 
weapons shown in our pictures The high-explosive bomb in position for firing mortars in the hands of the Russians on the Eastern Front, adopted these 
from an anti-tank gun appears to be an outsize version of a rifle grenade weapons extensively in Tunisia, where, during the final victory drive, numbers 
The bomb, with its detonator projecting from the nose, has fins mounted on | of them were captured in brand-new condition, never having been fired They 
its cylindrical *‘ colander" tailpiece, which fits over the muzzle of the gun A are a formidable weapon when tactically used with intelligence 
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TUNIS AND BIZERTA PORTS: THE HAVOC OF ALLIED AIR FORCE BOMBS. 
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HERE ARE AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER (RIGHT) AND SQUADRON LEADER 
LANCASTER, PERSONAL STAFF OFFICER TO AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR CONINGHAM, 
INSPECTING THE HAVOC CAUSED BY THE AIR FORCE IN THE HARBOUR OF TUNIS. 
DESOLATION CAUSED BY THE “TACTICAL AIR FORCE IN TUNISIA ee ee Ee a ee EAE Te a, oe AT a NR 
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THE UTTER 
IS SEEN IN THIS PICTURE OF EL AOUINA AIRFIELD, NEAR TUNIS. IT SHOWS 
A SCRAPHEAP OF WRECKED JU. 52 TRANSPORT MACHINES, NOW MERE JUNK. 
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IN COMPLETE CONTRAST WITH THE DOCK AREA OF TUNIS, ABOVE IS A VIEW 
OF PART OF THE CITY ITSELF, TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER ITS OCCUPATION BY THE 


FIRST ARMY. IT WAS PRACTICALLY UNTOUCHED BY OUR RAIDERS. 








ANOTHER PICTURE OF THE DOCK AREA OF TUNIS, WHERE ACRE AFTER ACRE 
OF MILITARY OBJECTIVES WAS LAID IN RUINS BY THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE WITH 


PRECISION BOMBING, LEAVING THE CITY ALMOST INTACT. 

















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HARBOUR AREA, WHERE DOCKSIDE INSTALLATIONS AND POWER 
PLANT WERE WRECKED BY BOMBS, AND SHIPS WERE SUNK AND DAMAGED. IN THE 
FOREGROUND IS A HUGE BOMB CRATER AS A SOUVENIR! 


THE VIEW HERE IS OF THE ENTRANCE INTO BIZERTA CANAL, WITH ONE AXIS 
SHIP FOUNDERED AND ANOTHER DOWN AT HER STERN. 


The brilliant work of the Tactical Air Force, which acquired complete supremacy Air C.-in-C., Mediterranean, Mr. Churchill wired: “It is certain the victories in 
over the Luftwaffe and drove it finally out of Tunisia, was lauded by General Alex- Tunisia would never have been gained without the splendid exertion of the Allied 
ander to Air Marshal Coningham in a message which said: ‘I wish to express to Air Force under your skilful and comprehending direction." The pictures on this 
you and your gallant airmen my heartfelt gratitude and deep admiration for the page give some idea of the effectiveness of the Allied Air Force work, from the scrap- 
magnificent and outstanding part you have played in this great victory. Without heap on El Aouina airfield, to the ports of Tunis and Bizerta, while as a contrast 
your support this would not have been possible." To Air Chief- Marshal Tedder, Tunis was practically unharmed by Allied bombers 
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THE TAKING OF TUNIS: WILD ENTHUSIASM WHILE STREET FIGHTS CONTINUE. 
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- AS BRITISH TROOPS ENTERED TUNIS THE FRENCH WELCOME WAS PRENZIED. GENERAL GIRAUD IN TUNIS: THE FRENCH COMMANDER DRIVES THROUGH THE CITY’S 
: TUNISIANS WITH A HANDKERCHIEF BEARING PORTRAITS OF THEIR MAJESTIES. STREETS ESCORTED BY ARAB MOUNTED TROOPS. 


HEN Allied troops 
entered Tunis on 
May 7, the advance had 
been so swift that the 
enemy was taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 
Some resistance was, 
however, encountered, 
particularly from snipers 
stationed in _ buildings 
commanding strategic 
points and main streets. 
While our troops were 
engaged in hunting out 
these snipers, the civilian 
population, ignoring fly 
ing bullets, streamed 
into the streets to greet 
the Allies with enthu 
siasm, flowers and kisses 
Alan Moorehead, of the 
** Daily Express,’’ among 
the first to enter, wrote 
* The civilians swarmed 
on to the roadway in wild 
and hysterical delight 
some gave ‘V' signs 
or flung their arms in 
the air and screamed in 
broken English: ‘ Good 
morning! . . Hullo, 


4 ag oS > | 
* : wr 3 * English! Welcome, wel 
- oa ~ 9° e 1 G z >| 
| = come General GUirauc 


ee . 
Sys : - also received a_ great 


— acon nae one welcome when he flew to 


EXCITEMENT, LAUGHTER AND TEARS WERE WITNESSED IN THE WILDLY EXUBERANT WELCOME. IT WAS A CARNIVAL OF JOY. (British Newsreel), Tunis after the victory 
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TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS KEEP WATCH ON USING A BREN CARRIER AS COVER, ALLIFD TROOPS 


ROUNDING UP PRISONERS: SNIPERS PUT UP SOME STREET- FIGHTING : 
(British Newsreel) GO INTO ACTION DURING {HE FIGHTING IN TUNIS 


RESISTANCE IN THE HALF-FINISHED BUILDING, SNIPERS FROM THE ANGLE OF A HOUSE. 
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* aed have proved your- 

selves masters of the 
battlefields and, therefore, 
will win that last great battle 
which will give us the whole 
of North Africa. The eyes 
of the world are on you, and 
the hopes of all at home. 
Forward, then, to victory." 
Thus spoke General Alex- 
ander in a message to the 
troops of the Eighteenth 
Army Group on the eve of 
the Tunisian offensive. How 
those troops lived up to his 
faith in them is the material 
of a story which thrilled the 
world of free men “ By 
mid - morning, said one 
message, ‘' the infantry had 
gained all their objectives 
and had advanced four 
miles."’ What sort of action 
does a simple message such 
as that envisage ? It en- 
visages a vast scene of which 
our picture is but one small 
fragment—a scene in which 
our khaki-clad infantrymen 
with shells bursting around 
them, took ridge after ridge 
of country, driving the enemy 
before them into defeat and 
demoralisation in a _ battle 
which rolled unrelentingly 


forward across the hills and 


plains to the gates of Tunis 


and Bizerta themselv 
such is the stuff of heroism 


and of final victory. 
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A TITANIC ® 
BLOW AT 


GERMANY : 
R.A.F. SMASH 
EUROPE'’S 
MIGHTIEST 
DAMS. 


OMBER COMMAND, in 
breaching the Mohne 

and Eder Dams in a per- 
fectly timed and brilliantly 
executed operation, has 
achieved in one night more 
disruption of Germany’s war 
potential than could be 
achieved by weeks of bomb- 
ing. Working on the sug- 
gestion of a German- Jewish 
refugee, who asked why 
these key factors in Ger- 
many’s fndustrial war 
system had not been 
bombed, Air Chief-Marshal 
Sir Arthur Harris, C.-in-C. 
Bomber Command, drew up 
a plan of attack on the 
dams, and a “ task force” 
of specially selected Lan- 
caster crews went into 
intensive training in com- 
plete secrecy at a bomber 
station cut off from contact 
with the outside world. 
The leadership of this vital 
operation was entrusted to 
Wing Commander Guy Pen- 
rose Gibson, D.S.O., and 
Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, who at 
twenty-five years of age is 
regarded as one of the out- 
standing bomber pilots of 
the war. Sea mines were 
the weapon eventually 
chosen as being most suit- 
able for the tricky nature of 
the task, and they had to 
be placed with almost in- 
credible precision in the 
currents that would swirl 
them against the sluice 
gates of the dams, models 
of which were used in the 
training of the crews. In 
the early morning hours of 
Monday last, May 17, when 
the conditions of weather 
and light were exactly right, 
Wing -Commander Gibson 
led his men to their objec 
tives, personally heading the 
attack on the Mohne Dam. 
After he had dropped his 
mines, he flew up and down 
the dam, drawing and re 
turning the fire of its de- 
fenders so as to give the 
following bombers an easier 
task It was after the 
[Continued opposite 


TAKEN BEFORE THE ATTACK, THIS PICTURE OF THE MOHNE DAM, WHICH HELD BACK 134,000,000 TONS OF WATER-— 
70 PER CENT. OF THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUHR INDUSTRIAL BASIN-—-SHOWS THE TORPEDO NETS INSIDE WHICH 
OUR LANCASTER CREWS BRILLIANTLY PLACED THEIR I500-LB. MINES. 
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THE POSITION OF THE WRECKED DAMS IN RELATION TO THE A CLOSE VIEW OF THE MOHNE DAM, WHICH HELD BACK THE WATERS OF A RESERVOIR SIX MILES LONG AND 
INDUSTRIES AND TRANSPORT WATERWAYS OF THE RUHR AREA, TWO MILES WIDE, SHOWING THE POWER HOUSE AND BUILDINGS BELOW THE MASSIVE CONCRETE STRUCTURE, 
NOW THROWN INTO HOPELESS CONFUSION (* Daily Telegraph” maf IN WHICH A BREACH 100 YARDS WIDE WAS BLASTED BY OUR LANCASTER BOMBERS 
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Continued 
fourth load had been 
dropped that the dam burst, 
hurtling out a cascade 
water horizontally for at 
least 200 ft. The attack 
had to be made with perfect 
coolness, and the mines 
dropped from a height of 
sometimes less than 100 ft 
in order to place them 
accurately inside the torpedo 
nets protecting the dam. 
Reports brought in by 
reconnaissance pilots during 
Monday and Tuesday told a 
story of a mounti catas 
trophe as 134,00 0 
of water roared down 
Ruhr Valley, swee 
power static 
whole villages 
areas that lay 
and complet 
road, rail and canal trans 
the wrecking of 
and communications 
By Monday evening, flood 
waters had already reached 
the area of Dortmund, 
industrial city of 543,000 
people thirty miles from the 
Mohne Dam, and in their 
path ten miles further on 
stood Bochum, and, seven 
miles beyond it, Essen, 
home of the vast Krupps 
Works, already heavily 
smashed by bombing at- 
tacks. Meanwhile, the 
202,000,000 tons of water 
that lay behind the Eder 
Dam, successfully breached 
by another section of the 
task force, were sweeping 
down in a 30-ft.-high tidal 
wave towards Kassel, town 
of 177,000 people, and 
bleeding the River Weser 
and the huge Mitelland 
canal, the main artery for 
waterborne traffic from west 
to east, and the link be 
tween all the main navigable 
rivers west of Berlin. The 
result of this catastrophe, 
on top of the already devas 
tating blows struck at 
Germany's rickety transport 
system, must be to throw it 
into hopeless confusion—a 
confusion worse confounded 
by the crippling of the Ruhr 
industries in the loss of 
70 per cent. of their water 
supply from the Mohne 
reservoir. Up to Tuesday, 
it was reported that 400( 
Germans had lost their lives 
in the flooding and 120,000 
lost their homes Eight 
Lancasters were lost in the 
operation, but their achieve 
ment was honoured by Sir 
Arthur Harris who, in con 
veying his warmest 
gratulations to all concerned, 
said that their example 
would for ever be an 
inspiration to the R.A.F 
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H.M.S. “BATTLER”—ESCORT CARRIER. 





H.M.s. “ BATTLER,”’ ESCORT CARRIER: SWORDFISH AIRCRAFT CARRYING TORPEDOES 
BEING BROUGHT UP TO THE FLIGHT DECK. 





RANGING SWORDFISH TORPEDO-BOMBERS ON THE FLIGHT DECK OF H.M.S. “* BATTLER =e 
tHE CREWS WHEEL THE AIRCRAFT INTO POSITION FOR THE TAKE-OFF. 





M.S. “BATTLER,” ONE OF BRITAIN'S ESCORT CARRIERS. SHE IS A CONVERTED 
MERCHANT SHIP BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


H.MS. “ Battler,” one of Britain's escort carriers, has been added to the Navy’s complement of 
warships and is an operational unit, She was built in the United States at the Ingalls Shipyard, 
at Pascagoula, in the Gulf of Mexico, Originally intended for a merehant ship, she was ordered 
by the U.S. Maritime Commission to be converted into one of the newly designed “ escort 
arriers.” Her British complement, comprising 70 officers and 459 men, joined her at Pascagoula, 
where she was commissioned. She is of all-welded, largely prefabricated design. These small 
aircraft-carriers are expected to play a large part in solving the U-boat problem. Unusual points 
about H.M.S. “ Battler” are the soda fountain and the cafeteria system of meals-—a sign of her 
American birth. The crew, including officers and men of the Royal Navy, Royal Marines and 
Fleet Air Arm, are also equipped with American “ tin hats.” It is safe to assume that we shall 
be hearing of a number of such ships in commission in the near future. 





May 22, 1943 


THREE NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES. 


The Home Guard, originally known as the Local Defence Volunteers, was three years old on 
May 14 and celebrated the event by a big parade in London on”Sunday, May 16. The King 
took the salute at Stanhope Gate, Hyde Park. All over the country, similar parades were held. Home 
Guards have also had the honour of mounting guard at Buckingham Palace.—On May 14, U.S. 
Eighth Army Air Force heavy bombers made a concentrated daylight attack on the U-boat and 
shipbuilding yards at Kiel. This picture, taken at the height of the raid, shows several Liberator 
bombers making their run across the target area. Great destruction was wrought, and shipbuilding 
facilities were left in flames.—Marshal Messe, C.-in-C. of the Italian First Army in Tunisia, has 
arrived in Britain with other high-ranking Italian officers. The Marshal insisted on surrendering 
only to the Eighth Army. The figure given for Axis Generals captured during the campaign is 
twenty-six, sixteen of them being German and ten Italian. 
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H.M. THE KING TAKES THE SALUTE DURING THE HOME GUARD’S THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
PARADE IN HYDE PARK. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARCH PAST. 





‘ PRACTICALLY EVERY BOMB FOUND THE TARGET”: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING 
THE GREAT U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE RAID OVER KIEL RECENTLY. 





MARSHAL OF ITALY GIOVANNI MESSE (CENTRE), THE ITALIAN C.-IN-C. CAPTURED 
IN TUNISIA, ARRIVES AT A PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP IN BRITAIN, 
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ANOTHER AXIS SUBMARINE MEETS HER FATE—A MEDITERRANEAN KILL. 


ELL, we saw a submarine and 
attacked it,’”’ was the non- 
committal way in which Sergeant 
Pilot Mick Jakimov, twenty-two-year- 
old Australian from Sydney, dismissed 
the triple attack by his Hudson which 
resulted in the sinking of a large Axis 
submarine in the Mediterranean 
recently. In a thrilling battle stout 
(Continued opposite. 
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(RIGHT.) FIRST SUBMARINE 
ATTACK—A KILL. ‘“‘ WE WERE ON A 
ROUTINE ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL, 
AND TWICE, AT ABOUT 3000 FT., 
WE SIGHTED THE SUBMARINE CRUISING 

ALONG ON THE SURFACE.— 


Se 


_— 


2. BOMBS WERE DROPPED, BUT THEY FELL SHORT OF THE TARGET, SO 


CIRCLED FOR ANOTHER ATTACK,” SAID THE PILOT— 
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LET GO WITH OUR GUNS AND SAW STRIKES ALONG 
CIRCLED AGAIN-— 


——‘*‘THIS TIME WE 
THE ENEMY CRAFT. I 


3- 


CIRCLED 
WENT TO 


ROUND AND ROUND WATCHING 
THE BOTTOM, UNTIL— 


FLYING LOW, 
SLOWLY 


HUDSON, 
HER AS. SHE 


on the conning tower, but could not get to their deck guns before we swept in 
again. This time we let go with our guns and saw strikes along the enemy 
craft. | circled again and we attacked with all our guns blazing and then 
straddled him with our depth-charges In a few seconds they went off and, well, 
that is about all."" The Hudson circled around as the submarine-glowly sank and 
the tell-tale oil spread over the water. Flying low over the sea, the crew counted 
rbout thirty sailors swimming away from the rapidly spreading stain. Other 
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Continued.] 
resistance was offered 
by the submarine's 
guns. Only after 
much urging did the 
young pilot tell his 
story: *‘ We were on 
a routine anti-sub- 
marine patrol,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and twice, at 
about 3000 ft., we 
sighted the submarine 
cruising along on the 
surface. Although 
visibility was bad, we 
got into position and 
made our first attack 
at an angle from fore 
to aft. Bombs were 
dropped, but they fell 
short of the target, 
so I circled for 
another attack. By 
this time the Jerries 
had manned their 
light Ack-Ack gun 
[Continued below. 
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OUR GUNS BLAZING 
THE SUBMARINE BEGAN TO 


AND THEN STRADDLED 
SINK, AND 


4.-———AND WE ATTACKED WITH ALL 
HIM WITH OUR ° DEPTH-CHARGES.” 


—ALL THAT REMAINED WAS THE FAMILIAR PATCH OF OIL ON THE WATER. 
WELL, THAT 1S ABOUT ALL,"’’ SAID THE PILOT. 


members of the Empire crew include Flight Sergeant Jock Joy, of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, navigator; Sergeant Bunny Shirriffs, of New Zealand, wireless operator 
air 
arrived in 
operational 
training 
victory, 


The crew 
their first 
completing 

the first 


and Sergeant Rod Blair, of Toronto, Canada, gunner. 
North Africa with their squadron about Christmas for 
tasks. They had done ferrying jobs in England after 
The above pictures illustrate each phase of this air-sea battle 


scored on its first attack, by this particular crew 


gunner ; 
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HOW COMBINED OPERATIONS ARE ORGANISED 
BEFOREHAND BY SCALE MODELS. 


RILLIANT as have been official publications like ‘‘ The Battle of 

Britain’ and ‘‘ Bomber Command,” relating to various phases 

of the world war, nothing can excel the almost breathless romance con- 

tained in the latest Ministry of Information booklet (144 pages, illustrated, 

price 1s.) entitled ‘‘ Combined Operations 1940-1942."" Although a record 

printing order for a million and a-quarter copies was given, it is certain 
to be sold out rapidly, for, as the subject in- 
dicates, combined operations have from the 
first captured the imagination of the nation, 
ot our Allies, and of oppressed Europe. 
[Continued below. 


(BELOW.) 

A RECONNAIS- 

SANCE PHOTOGRAPH 

OF THE RADIOLOCATION 

STATION AT BRUNEVAL. IT WAS 

UTTERLY WRECKED BY AIRBORNE TROOPS, 

AFTER CAREFUL PRIOR PREPARATION AND 
REHEARSAL. 


(RIGHT.) 

COMBINED 

OPERATIONS 

PREPARATIONS. A 

SCALE MODEL OF THE 

GERMAN RADIOLOCATION 

STATION AT BRUNEVAL, NEAR 

HAVRE, BUILT BEFORE THE RAID, 

IN EXACT DETAIL. THE RADIOLOCATION 

APPARATUS IS THE DARK OBJECT BETWEEN 
THE HOUSE AND CLIFFS. 


Continued.) 
In the United States ‘“‘ Combined Operations "’ is the choice of the Book of the Month Club 
for June and an initial printing order of 400,000 copies is in hand. The book draws aside 
much of the mystery which has hitherto veiled the thrilling Commando raids in Norway and 
others on the Continent. Small raids began actually in June 1940, under the direction of 
Lieut.-General Sir Alan Bourne, and from October 1941 Lord Louis Mountbatten became 
Chief of Combined Operations. The illustrations on this page represent two operational sites, 
those relating to the destruction of the German Radiolocation station at Bruneval, some 


12 miles N.N.-E. of Havre, on February 27-28, 1942, and that of March 28, 1942, when 
(Continued below. 
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A MODEL SCALE-PLAN OF ST. NAZAIRE’S DOCKS AND BIG BATTLESHIP DOCK, WHOSE GATES WERE 
FORCED BY H.M.S, “‘ CAMPBELTOWN " IN MARCH 1942, CAREFULLY PREPARED BEFORE THE OPERATION. 


Continued.) 

H.M.S. “ Campbeltown,” emerging from a tornado of enemy fire, rammed the lock gates of 
St. Nazaire, thereby rendering them useless to the “ Tirpitz."”. They are compared with preliminary 
models to show that, reckless as such attacks may appear, calling for desperate heroism on the 
part of those brave men in the Army, Navy, and Air Force who participate in them, nothing 
humanly possible to anticipate every move is overlooked beforehand. The scale-model plans 
in both instances indicate the care of prior preparation. Men built scale models of all the 
buildings to be taken, then they rehearsed their various réles. Thus, with everything foreseen, 
and suffering comparatively few casualties, the station at Bruneval was rushed by men taken 
across by the Navy, others as paratroops, and the radiolocation apparatus carried away. The 
story of St. Nazaire is a thrilling adventure which outstrips fiction. Suffice it to say that the 
job was triumphantly executed and the havoc, material and moral, among the enemy was 
stupendous. In their panic the Germans, whose casualties were heavy, killed a number of their 

own workmen, besides losing nearly 400 officers and men 


\ RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF ST. NAZAIRE DOCKS TEN MONTHS LATER, 
SHOWING THE BIG DOCK OUT OF ACTION, WITH “ CAMPBELTOWN " HALF-WAY DOWN 
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NOTABILITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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Z 
GERMAN GENERALS, OTHER THAN N ARNIM, WHO SURRENDERED IN TUNISIA, ARRIVE IN ENGLAND. THE 
SCENE AT THE AERODROME AS THE AXIS LEADERS ARE RECEIVED BY MAJOR-GENERAL E. C. GEPP, C.B., D.S.O. 
Besides General von Amim, C.-in-C. of the Axis armies in Tunisia, brought here as a prisoner of war, are several other 


high-ranking German officers who surrendered. Our picture shows General von Varest ; Major-General Krause ; Major-General 
Neuffer ; Major-General Bassange and Major-General Borowietz. Another, not named, is General Cramer. 


SARAH GRAND. 
A famous novelist of the ‘nineties, of 
the so-called “new” or “ revolting 
woman ” school of fiction, Sarah Grand 
(Mrs. M’Fall) died on May 12 at the age 
of eighty-eight. Her novel “ The 
Heavenly Twins’ marked something 
of an epoch in English fiction in 1893. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL L. W. MURRA SOME OF THE KEY MEN BEHIND THE TOTAL ALLIED VICTORY IN NOR 


Admiral Murray has been appointed 


THREE BOYS SAVE CHELMSFORD CATHEDRAL: (L. TO R.) ALBERT 
PEARCE, JOHN COPSEY AND DENNIS HANCE, ALL FIREGUARDS, SAVED 
THE CATHEDRAL WHEN AN INCENDIARY BOMB FIRED THE ROOF. 
During a recent raid, Chelmsford Cathedral was saved from destruction by 


three young fireguards. They climbed to the roof, drenched an incendiary 
bomb with water and then hacked it out with an axe. 


TH AFRICA-—-A MEETING 


C.-in-C., Canadian North-West Atlantic. i OF BRITISH AND U.S. LAND AND AIR FORCE LEADERS SOMEWHERE IN TUNISIA. 


At the outbreak of war, he was serving ; Here are some of the men resvonsible for the great Victory in Africa. Reading from left to right, they are: 
as Deputy-Chief of Naval Staff in Ottawa. Air Vice-Marshal Broadhurst, A.O.C., Western Desert; Air Marshal Coningham, A.O.C., Tactical Air Force, 
Commanded seagoing forces operating Mediterranean Theatre; General Montgomery, G.O.C., Eighth Army; General Alexander, Deputy Commander-in- 
from Halifax in 1940. Later commanded Chief under General Eisenhower; Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, A.O.C.-in-C., Mediterranean: and Brig.-General 


all Canadian Naval Forces overseas. L. S. Kuter, of the United States Army Air Force. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL DEREK SEAGRIM. 
The posthumous award of the V.C. to Major 
(temporary Lieut.-Colonel) Seagrim, The Green 


THE BEY OF TUNIS. i MARSHAL MESSE. i LIEUT. I. L. MACKAY McGEOCH. § CAPTAIN LORD LYELL. Howards, has been announced for outstanding 


Sidi Moncef Pasha, Bey, of Tunis, { General Giovanni Messe, commander {| Lieut. McGeoch, DS.O., was the {| Lord Lyell 
has been deposed by order of General | 


. Scots Guards, has been valour during the attack on the Mareth Line 


of the Italian First Army in Tunisia, | commander of H.M. Submarine | killed in action in North Africa. He | Under intense fire, Colonel Seagrim placed 


Giraud. He is succeeded by the ' promoted to Marshal of Italy “in | “Splendid,” recently announced as {| was the second Baron Lyell and ' himself at the head of his battalion, helped 


“ Bey du Camp,” Sidi Lamin, the { the hour of defeat,” with @is First {| lost. He was one of the commanders 
deposed Bey’s uncle. The former Bey {i Army was the last to surrender in {| of submarines who had sunk a large succeeded 


second Baronet of Kinnordy He the team -place the scaling ladder, and was the 


his grandfather in 1926 first to cross the anti-tank ditch. He led the 


H : C he objective, allowing the 
t left for Madagascar Tunisia to the hth Army. He has . number of supply ships and their es | Educated at Eton and Christ Church, assault, tured t 
¥ yg Sy y ~ ; been a. to England. {| corts during the N. African Campaign ; Oxford, he was 29 years of age | main attack to develop. He died of wounds 
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FAMOUS SICILIAN SITES: TARGETS OF STRATEGIC ALLIED BOMBERS. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF PALERMO HARBOUR DURING ONE OF MANY RAIDS BY ALLIED seu me a ce ae i alten Ra tna ai an i acai a acti eee: S- 
BOMBERS, SHOWING A BOMB ON ITS WAY TO HARBOUR INSTALLATIONS, 3 A VIEW OF PALERMO, SICILY’S CAPITAL, ITS HARBOUR DEVASTATED ON MAY 9 
SS BY 400 HEAVY BOMBERS AND BY 300 MORE ON MAY I2, AT THE COST OF ONLY FOUR. 
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AN AIR VIEW OF CATANIA, LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT CITY ON SICILY’S EAST COAST— 
GLIMPSE OF THE VOLCANIC ISLAND OF PANTELLARIA, WITH THE CHANNEL . RECENTLY BOMBED HEAVILY BY MIDDLE EAST COMMAND AIRCRAFT AND MALTA AIRCRAFT. 
ee, 


TO ITS FORTIFIED HARBOUR, SHELLED BY THE NAVY. bee eee . 
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"ELIA SEEN FROM THE SLOPES } | BEAUTIFUL TAORMINA, SITUATED BETWEEN MESSINA AND CATANIA, COMMANDED BY 


CAPR CATALFANO AND THE VILLAGE OF SANT 
ITS CASTELLO ON A ROCKY HEIGHT--A VIEW FROM THE ANCIENT GREEK THEATRE. 


OF SOLUNTUM, WITH ITS FAMOUS ROMAN REMAINS. IT LIES NEAR PALERMO. 
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Few parts of the world can equal Sicily in beauty of landscape and historic asso- so devastated that in the case of the first three their harbours and docks are 
ciations, and few have possessed more masters. Originally Phonician—Thucydides reported to have been completely destroyed. Marsala, on May 12, was said by 
says first settled by the Cyclops—it was ruled by Greeks, Romans, Vandals, Saracens, returning pilots to have been “rubbed off the map,” after Flying Fortresses, 
later by Normans. Palermo Cathedral was built in 1185, under the Norman Marauders and Mitchells had finished with it. Pantellaria, formerly nest of Italian 
Kings, by an Englishman, Archbishop Walter of the Mill, in Christian-Saracen style, E-boats, was raided heavily six times in two days. Middle East Lancaster bombers 
much of which survives. Sicily is now being pounded night and day by the smashed Catania, supported by Malta Spitfires. Significant are the trivial Allied losses, 
Strategical Air Force from Tunisia, the Middle East Command, and Malta. only three out of 400 over Palermo on May 9, and one out of 300 on the 12th. The 
Palermo, Catania, Marsala, Porto Empedocles, Messina and Trapani have been Axis have found it extremely difficult to face such continued and concentrated power. 
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FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA: A SIMPLE DISTILLER FOR LIFEBOATS. 


Drawn BY OuR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 








THE MINIMAX “KM” 
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PRODUCER FOR. 
SHIPS’ LIFEBOATS. 
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GUNWALE 
BRACKETS. 


THE K.M. DISTILLER (PRODUCING FRESH WATER AND HOT 


In last week's “ Illustrated London News" we published details of a kit now 
being supplied in lifeboats and rafts and employing the newly-discovered principle 
of obtaining drinking water from fish. This week, our artist has illustrated other 
life-saving devices, recently perfected, for shipwrecked sailors. Chief of these is 
the K.M. Distiller, designed by Mr. James A. Mulhern, a seventy-year-old Liverpool 
engineer, and Mr. George Keenan, a fhirty-eight-year-old Board of Trade surveyor. 
Several hundred of these stills, which produce fresh water from sea water, provide 
hot drinks, and even dry clothes, have already been installed in lifeboats by 
shipowners on their own initiative, and the apparatus is. now in large-scale 
production. Our artist's central diagram shows the working principles of the still. 
Pipe (A) is connected from pump to producer, the two-way cock (D) is turned 


to the word “* Tank,"’ and the tank or boiler (B) is filled to the required height 
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(SACH WEIGHS 1018.) _ 
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DRINKS), AND OTHER LIFE-SAVING DEVICES FOR CASTAWAYS. 


| 
| 


on the water gauge (C) with sea water. The two-way cock is now turned to 
the “ Condenser" position, a piece of rag is soaked in inflammable oil (provided 
for the purpose), lighted and dropped in the opening (E), wood and coal are 
added, and the flue placed in position. When the boiler boils and steam issues 
from the pipe (F), continuous pumping must begin. The steam is condensed in 
the condenser (G) and passes out of the pipe (F) as cold, fresh drinking water 
at the rate of five pints an hour — roughly twice the minimum amount of water 
normally carried in a lifeboat intended to hold forty persons. The cooling salt 
water passes from the condenser via the outlet pipe (H) and into the sea. Simple 
instructions for making hot drinks and drying clothes are painted on the still, 
which can also be made to serve the purpose of giving off a dense smoke signal 
The device should prove of invaluable aid. 
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ON ACTIVE SERVICE: A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FIGHTER | s¢ 


ee 
en 
BREAKFAST IS SERVED-—-AND YOU CAN EAT IT WHERE YOU LIKE. SOME OF THE AIRMEN 
APPARENTLY PREFER TO TAKE IT SEATED ON TOOL BOXES BENEATH THE NOT-VERY-SHADY 
PALMS ; OTHERS RETREAT UNDER CANVAS. 


THE DAY STARTS ON A FIGHTER* SQUADRON’S AIRFIELD IN NORTH AFRICA. THE COOKS 
ARE PREPARING BREAKFAST IN A_ FIELD KITCHEN FOR THE SQUADRON PERSONNEL. 


AIRMEN CAREFULLY FILLING OXYGEN BOTTLES, ON WHOSE WORKING THE LIVES OF 
PILOTS IN COMBAT MILES UP IN THE SKY MAY VERY WELL DEPEND LATER IN THE DAY. 
LUNCH COMES AS A WELCOME BREAK, AND IF YOU CAN FIND TIME FOR IT A SUN-BATHING 
SIESTA IN A CAMOUFLAGED SLIT TRENCH HAS MUCH TO COMMEND IT. THIS CANADIAN 
FLYING OFFICER SEEMS TO HAVE DISCOVERED ITS GOOD POINTS. 





BENEATH THE SHADE OF QUEERLY CONTORTED CACTUS TREES, ARMOURERS OF THE FIGHTER ONE OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE FIGHTER SQUADRON TAKES TIME OFF TO PLAY WITH A 
THE AMMUNITION BELTS. AUTOMATIC CAMERAS MUST ALSO LOCALLY ACQUIRED PUPPY, WHO, WITH THE IMPORTANCE OF PUPPYHOOD, DEMANDS HIS 


SQUADRON ARE BUSILY FILLING 
BE LOADED TO RECORD WHAT HAPPENS IN A FIGHT. SHARE OF ATTENTION, EVEN IF THERE /8 A WAR ON, 


progress, cooks are preparing breakfast; and pilots and other personnel are 
digging slit trenches in which to take shelter should the enemy decide to attempt 
a strafing of the airfield. Armourers.load up the Spitfires’ guns, and the pilots, 


What is life really like on active service on an advanced fighter airfield in the 
battle zone? These pictures, taken during a day's work with a fighter squadron 


in North Africa, show some pieces of the jig-saw puzzle which constitutes the 
administration of such a unit, whose airmen took part in the great victory in having had their breakfast in the open or under canvas, wait in the dispersal 


Tunisia. One of the first duties of the morning is the inspection of the | hut while final tests are made of their aircraft. Then the day's air operations 
Spitfires which are the mounts of the squadron concerned, and while this is in begin, the Spitfires climbing away on the first of a number of sorties. Meanwhile, 
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ER SQUADRON WHO SHARED IN THE NORTH AFRICAN VICTORY. 


ONE OF THE FIGHTER AIRCRAFT IS REFUELLED IN READINESS FOR THE DAY’S OPERATIONS. 
NOTE THE COVERING OVER THE GLASS COCKPIT TO PREVENT REFLECTED GLINTS OF 
SUNLIGHT BETRAYING ITS POSITION TO ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 


MEANWHILE, BREAKFAST OVER, THE PILOTS ARE DIGGING THEMSELVES SLIT TRENCHES. 
IT’S BETTER TO BE WISE BEFORE THAN AFTER A STRAFING RAID ON AN AIRFIELD. 


THIS SPITFIRE HAS BEEN REFUELLED, AND AN EXPERT ADJUSTS AND CHECKS THE 
INSTRUMENTS, WHILE AN ARMOURER OPENS THE WING IN ORDER TO CHECK THE GUNS. 
SOMETIMES THERE ISN'T TIME TO SIT DOWN. THESE PILOTS ARE TAKING THEIR AFTER- 
LUNCHEON COFFEE STANDING BENEATH A SLUNG WIRE NETTING AND CANVAS ROOF, IN 
COMPANY WITH AN ARMY LIAISON OFFICER, READY TO GO INTO ACTION. 
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UNFORTUNATELY, THERE APPEAR TO BE NO SHOWERS AND LOOFAHS IN THE ‘ BATHROOM AND ALL THE TIME THE FITTERS ARE BUSILY AT WORK ON THE IMPORTANT TASK OF 
ATTACHED TO THE AIRFIELD, BUT IT IS ASTONISHING WHAT CAN BE ACHIEVED WITH A “ KEEPING "EM FLYING.”” WHATEVER HAPPENS TO ONE OF THE SPITFIRES, THE FITTERS 
LITTLE HELPFUL CO-OPERATION PLUS SOAP AND WATER. WILL DO THEIR BEST TO ENSURE THAT IT FLIES AGAIN. 


the work of the camp goes steadily on. One of the pilots returns from a contribute to the destruction of von Arnim's army, and collects a cheer from 
scrap with news of an enemy aircraft down, and his Spitfire is refuelled, the boys in passing. The Spitfires go up again on other sorties, and presently, 
checked over, and reloaded with ammunition. Lunch-time brings a welcome as dusk approaches, they return to the field As the sun goes down, transport 
break, and perhaps a short period of relaxafion before the resumption of opera- arrives at the camp, and the airmen, another good day's work completed. are 
tions in the afternoon. While the ground staff are at work on the Spitfires, a taken back to their billets. To them, it was just a day's work-—-but it played 
squadron of American Mitchell bombers roars over the airfield on its way to its part in the driving of Germany and Italy from the soil of Africa. 
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SOUNDS AND NOISES AND THEIR EVALUATION. 








OISE is any undesired sound. Sound, of which we become conscious as the air- 
1 waves from the source producing it impinge on our ear-drums, has loudness, pitch, 
and timbre. Loudness depends on the amplitude of the air- waves; timbre, the 
quality of the sound, on the form of the waves; pitch on the irregularity of their 
arrival. When, for example, the air between the source and the: observer is com- 
pressed slightly at certain places and reduced equally in pressure at others, the rate 
of fluctuation is the pitch. When the sound of a siren becomes a noise, we can 
put it down to the pitch. A siren’s sound is an extreme example. The sound 
power of a siren, whether that of a steamship or a lighthouse foghorn, is colossal 
compared with that of the voice. A quarter of the population of England would 
have to talk simultaneously to equal it when 40 yards 
away. There are other sounds that are classed as 
painful or undesired. The high pitch of a policeman’s 
whistle, or even the scratch of the needle on a 
gramophone record, will be a noise to some, so that 
we come to the definition that a noise is not a noise 
only when it is inaudible. 

Inaudible is not a precise term. The human ear 
is sensitive to waves of sound, or to air-waves only, 
that have a frequency between 20 and 20,000 vibrations 
a second, and as we grow older the ear ceases to respond 
to the higher number, so that few people over forty 
can hear the vibrations of the squeak of a bat. They 
may also become insensitive to the lower number, so 
far as their ears are concerned, but the American 
Professor R. W. Wood once showed that the vibrations 
of an organ-pipe, so low that an audience could not 
hear it, might nevertheless affect them; and American 
investigation, always ready to enter into examination 
of human faculty, has devised precise measurements of 
sounds and noises. Rough approximations are those 
of the sound of ordinary breathing a foot away; of 
the rustle of leaves; the turning over of the pages of 
a newspaper; of conversation ; of a piano; of a motor 
truck; of a_ steel riveter; of an aeroplane close 
at hand; of railway traffic; and of Niagara Falls. 

To evaluate them, a scale of decibels was drawn 
up. The decibel, which to the man in the street 
is as mysterious as the calorie in the estimation 
of the value of his rations, was named in honour 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, that instrument which, together with 
the gramophone, the microphone and the thermionic 
valve of wireless, has turned the world into a 
whispering gallery and made its inhabitants sound- 
conscious. The bel was invented to measure the 
fading of telephone signals; the decibel is one- 
tenth of it and is the smallest difference the ear 
can distinguish. It furnishes as nearly accurate 
a measurement as can be devised of the loudness 
of every kind of sound, from the whisper to the 
clap of thunder, from the mellow timbre of church 
bells to the roar of a lion close at hand. It also 
reveals some unexpected enumerations at the lower 


AN AIR-RAID SIREN : 
DECIBELS 


levels. Whispering is 24 decibels; normal con- 
versation 50; church bells a quarter of a mile 
away 65—not much below that of thunder a mile 


to three miles, and therefore of a rather explosive 
character ; whereas the bark of a dog in a neigh- 
bour’s garden may be as high as 70, but that is 
partly due to its suddenness, its pitch, and the 
annoyance it causes to all but the neighbour. A 
crowded typists’ office, or, as in one of our photo- 
graphs, a typewriting competition, rises to 75 
decibels when there is an extra expenditure of energy, 
though it is remarked that the speed does not seem 
to be affected by the clatter. These values may be 
contrasted with those which are permissible in a 
hospital ward—13 to 17 decibels, 

Outside, in “* Central London’s teeming roar,’’ the 
figures go up to 82 decibels in Oxford Street and in 
Fleet Street at Ludgate Circus; and they soar in the 
Tubes. A railway train at 60 miles an hour averages 
between 70 and 80. These estimates are not in themselves 
illuminating, but become more so when compared with 
those of noise that can be painful. The pneumatic 
drill, 10 ft. away, nears 100; as does the power siren, 
estimated at 98 at r1o ft. distant. It is rather less 
than the uproar of the boiler-maker’s shop. The aero- 
plane, at the same distance from the airscrew as from 
the pneumatic steel drill, counts 120 to 130 decibels, 
and there reaches the level of painful noise. In the 
open cockpit an uproar of 110 to 128 decibels makes 
conversation quite impossible. The aeroplane’s noise, 
which fades away so fast in the open air, has several 
components; the airscrew, which heightens the sound 
as it heightens the speed, the exhaust, the engine.clatter, 
and the eddies of air shed from the wing and body 
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THE SOUND IS REGISTERED AT 98 TO 100 
AT A DISTANCE OF FROM 30 TO 40 YARDS FROM 
THE AUDITOR, 





THE COMBINED NOISE 
75 TO 78 DECIBELS, WHICH IS NOT SO HIGH AS THE NOISE OF THE TRAFFIC 
IN OXFORD STREET, PUT AT 82 
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FOR THE U.S. AND US: “ AMBASSADOR” BOOKS ON AMERICA. 


OOKS, it has been said, are the best ambassadors. If the Americans and the British 
do not understand each other better by this time, it is not the fault of writers and 
publishers, who have provided suitable reading matter with tireless assiduity. Such is 
“THEY WERE GREAT AMERICANS.” Twenty-eight Historic Americans as seen by Twenty- 
eight Contemporary Americans. With Introduction by Viscount Halifax and Preface by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Illustrated by Charles Child (George Allen and Unwin ; 8s. 6d.). 
This is not “ potted” biography, but rather a collection of character studies—all good 
and some brilliant—touching on salient events and assuming in the reader some knowledge 
of the facts. The essays, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer might note, were written 
(Mr. Morgenthau tells us) at the suggestion of the U.S. Treasury. ‘‘ We felt that it would 
help the American people to meet the supreme crisis 
of this generation if they were reminded of the courage, 
ingenuity and sacrifice with which the leaders of other 
generations met theirs.”” Lord Halifax, emphasising the 
vital necessity of historical knowledge to-day, points 
out that there have been many other great Americans 
besides the chosen twenty-eight. The authors of the 
present volume are contributing the whole of their 
royalties to the Lord Mayor’s Air Raid Distress Fund. 
Bizerta, and doubtless other places, may provide 
new sections in any future edition of ‘‘ THE Decisive 
BATTLES OF THE UniTED States.” By Major-General 
J. F.C. Fuller. With 29 Maps and Plans (Hutchinson ; 18s.). 
This most informative and readable book is a consecu- 
tive record of American military history from 1763 to 
1918, for ‘‘ each battle chapter is linked to the next by 
a synopsis covering the imtervening period.” The story 
comprises the War of Independence and the War of 
1812-14 (the second and last conflict with Great Britain), 
the Mexican Wars, the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and America’s part in the First World War. 
General Fuller’s original plan was to cover the whole story 
since the days of Cortes, but war restrictions necessitated 
cutting, and he decided to omit the Colonial period. 

General Fuller’s book, mainly concerned with land 
fighting, has a naval counterpart in ‘“ ATLANTIC 
CuarTeR.” By Cecil King. With 56 Plates and 
Text Illustrations by the Author (Studio; 15s.). 
The late Mr. King, formerly a contributor to 
‘“The Illustrated London News,” was an enthusiast 
on everything connected with the sea, and his 
recent death was a loss to maritime art and 
literature. This volume forms a trilogy with his 
last two books—“ H.M.S. (His Majesty’s Ships) and 
Their Forbears ” and ‘*‘ Rule, Britannia.’’ Its title 
hardly expresses its actual scope, for it is really 
an outline of American naval history. It contains, 
incidentally, the story of the first Stars and Stripes 
flag, made for Captain Paul Jones in 1777, shortly 
after Congress had instituted it, and of the action, 
two years later, in which that flag was lost, when . 
Jones’s ship, the ‘ Bonhomme Richard,” sank 
after her victorious fight with the English frigate 
“* Serapis ” off Flamborough Head. A replica of Paul 
Jones’s flag, made and presented by the women of 
Yorkshire, was lately accepted by Admiral Stark, 
C.-in-C. of the U.S. naval forces in Europe, on 
behalf of the U.S, Navy and Naval Academy. 
Mr. King’s book shows that the present war is not 
the first wherein American forces have fought, if 
not on Tunisian soil, at least in North African 
waters. About 1800 there was trotble with the 
Barbary States—Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli 
and Barca—whose ports were haunts of piracy, and 
many Americans were captured and held to ransom. 
In 1801 the United States sent a naval squadron to 
the Mediterranean and made war on the Pasha of 
Tripoli. That port was blockaded, and a gallant American 
exploit earned a compliment from Nelson, then blockad- 
ing Toulon. He called it “‘ the most bold and daring 
act of the age.” 

One potent factor in American social, political and 
commercial history, and especially the Civil War, was 
the Negro problem and the movement for the abolition 

of slavery. The subject is floodlighted in a dramatic 
book, “* OuT oF THE House oF BonpacGe.” The Story of 
the Famous Underground Railroad of the American 
Negro Slaves. By Henrietta Buckmaster (Gollancz; 1§s.). 
Here is the historical background of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” It makes a thrilling story, told in a spirit of 
fervent indignation. Along with it might be read the 
more dispassionate comments Of General Fuller, who 
says: “ Though in the North slavery was unpopular, 
its extinction had been due to the fact that it was 
unprofitable. In, the South it was only less so, and it 
would undoubtedly have also become extinct but for 
the firmly-rooted belief that none but Negroes could 
cultivate cotton.” Both books emphasise the chaotic 


IS REGISTERED AT 


DECIBELS, 


surface. Components are similarly present in gunfire, . x reaction after Abraham Lincoln's assassination. 
in addition to the explosion ; the low-frequency oscillation AN HISTORICAL INSTRUMENT: THOMAS BOMON'S FIRST PHONO- Anyone seeking to visualise the kind of country amid 
of the gun itself; the vibration of the gas in the tube. GRAPH, OR TALKING -MACHINE. THIS, HIS ORIGINAL MODEL, which fugitive Negro slaves travelled by ‘“‘ Underground ” 
The screaming Of the shell is due to the vortex movement ®U!LT IN 1877, CosT $18, AND IS A CYLINDER COVERED WITH to freedom would find little help in “ THrouGH THE 
of the air in its wake, TINFOIL AND TURNED WITH A HAND CRANK, AMERICAN LANDSCAPE.” By Kaj Klitgaard. With 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on the disturbance to (By Courtesy of the Science Museum.) 8 Colour Plates, 32 black-and-white reproductions of 
factory workers of noise, especially when they are contemporary American paintings, and pen-and-ink 
engaged on tasks demanding delicacy of handling and concentration of attention. chapter headings by the author (Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford ; 21s. 6d.). 
There is, however, another side. The ear is deaf to sounds outside its own wave- Mr. Klitgaard is a Dane who served during the First World War with the Canadians 


Jengths 20 to 20,000, with 18,000 as the higher limit for most people. But the microphone 
can hear them, because it picks them up and converts them into the faithful counter- 
part of electric waves in the less disturbed medium of the ether. As electrical 
patterns they can be handled and distinguished as air-waves can never be; they can 
be amplified by the thermionic valve and spread out tor analysis, so that in the ticking 
of a watch super-sounds of 30,000 vibrations a second can be separated out. By 
such electrical microscopes, which select as well as magnify, any sagging or 
expansion of the parts in a power plant where turbines of 20,000 kilowatt power are 
in action, the listening electric ear gives warning if, among the uproar, any small 
malignant note creeps in. So there is a continual give and take in the inescapable 


roar of the Niagara of invention. Amid all the clangour the telephone's loud- 
speaker regiments thousands of factory hands from the directors’ room, and the 
gramophone record (with its scrate hing needle) plays them in and out the factory, and 
sets the rhythm of their work within it. E. S. Grew. 


in France and afterwards settled in America to write and paint. Frankly, I prefer 
his writing, of which an excellent example is the description of his visit to the Grand 
Canyon. His book is the result of a vast motoring tour which took him through more than 
twenty States. His interest in landscape arises from the art it has inspired, and he has 
little time for local history. Few of the illustrations picture any great expanse of landscape 
or reveal much of the American scene, and often the locality is not stated. 

Readers who like American slang and jocularity in reminiscences would have to travel 
far to find anything more amusing and enjoyable than “ Personat Exposures.” By 
Rex Beach (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). The long list of his previous works proves, if proof 
were needed, that he is a yarn-spinner not without honour, and a large following, in his 
own country, and doubtless elsewhere. These disconnected and undated memories 
hardly cohesive enough to be called autobiography— include ad ventures in the Klondike 
gold rush, and leave him finally on a farm in Florida. Particularly entertaining is his 
chapter on Hollywood in the “ earlies " of the cinema industry. Cuartes E. Byves. 
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“ The little more, 


and how much it is...” 


AFTER three winters of restriction in the 
use of metals for domestic appliances, those 
who purchased Ferranti Electric Fires in pre- 
war days now reap the benefits of their fore- 
thought. Models of 5 to 10 years old are still 
giving yeoman service. 

THE wisdom of pur- 
chasing a reputable product was never more 
evident. It may cost a little more, but you 
will get far more from it because of the extra 
care and thought, in design and construction, 
which have caused the extra cost. 

THAT is 
worth remembering when you are able to buy 
new Ferranti Fires again. In the meantime, 
in the interests of Fuel Economy, use 
electricity sparingly; do try to avoid the 
hours between 8 a.m. and 1 p.m., when the 
demand on the supply system is greatest. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 


FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
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They do the whole outtit 
—from top to toe 





Service Jacket and Trousers - from £ll 7 6 
Khaki Shirt and 2 Collars - from 15 6 
Sam Browne Be]t and Brace - from 117 6 
Peaked Dress Cap - - - from 110 0 

0 


Shoes- - - - - - - 210 
Ties - - . . 

- > = eo Are also obtainable 
Socks at reasonable 


Braces - - - - at all branches. 
Underclothes - - . 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PROVINCIAL CITIES 
Telephone: Regent 6789 
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SCORCHED EARTH 
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It seems that farmers thought of 

the Scorched Earth idea long 

before it became a nuisance to 

Hitler. For clearing coarse 

grass, bracken and many un- 
pleasant disease-bringing insects 
there’s nothing like a four foot 
roaring flame from the Hauck 
Flame Gun. 

To vaporize the paraffin the in- 


ventors called in steel tubes to 
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preduce the tortuous looking thing 
you see here. Being not only 
tube makers but tube manipu- 
lators, this was child’s play to 
the Talbet Stead Tube Co., 
but it meant another step for- 
ward in scientific husbandry. 
We, and our tubes, are always 
ready to burn up any new 
problem that you may care 


to present to us. @ 











TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 
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FORESIGHT 


The march of Science, its tempo quickened by the needs 
war, goes inexorably on . . . making some things obsolete 
and foreshadowing new developments in the utilisation of 
electricity. The House of Philips, as ‘always during its fifty 
years of progress, is ever looking ahead to the needs of tomorrow. 


PHILIPS 


INCANDESCENT AND DISCHARGE LAMPS + FLUORESCENT LIGHTING - 
RADIO RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIP- 
MENT - THERMIONIC VALVES AND OTHER DEVICES - X-RAY EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL PURPOSES -. ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS -. ARC- AND 
RESISTANCE WELDING ,PLANT AND ELECTRODES . MAGNETS AND 
MAGNETIC DEVICES . SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. (124D) 








FieLtD CoNSOLIDATED 
Aircrart SERVICES vc 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR « MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT : ENGINES - INSTRUMENTS 


LONDON OFFICE: 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.I| TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 
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R-A-F 


URGENTLY REQUIRES 


LEICA and 
CONTAX CAMERAS 


Please release yours. We guarantee to 
offer them to the R.A.F. Top prices 
paid. Also wanted all kinds of Cameras, 
Enlargers, Cine Apparatus, Microscopes, 
Prism Binoculars and Drawing Instru- 
ments for essential work. Post or 
"phone details. May. 7511. 


Wallace Heaton, 
LIMITED, 
127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.!. 


47, Berkeley Street, W.\. 
166, Victoria Street, $.W.1, 











and “ City Sale "* City Branches. 
~. = il 





Manufactured entirely in London, England 








When available, prices are as follows: 
Standard ao. .0m% & S85. 
or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood s.s 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 


Letters SS., 5 L., E.L., om each pipe 
indicate sizes — mall-Small, Small-M edium, 
cr — Extra Laree. 


Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. 
Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 





PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 














How do I know which is the 
best shape of toothbrush ? 


Johnson & Johnson have found 
out for you. 

How have they done that ? 
They’ve experimented till they’ve 
found the one perfect shape that 
will fit every mouth, and get at 
every crack and crevice of the teeth. 
Is it easy to get a Tek just when 
you want one ? 

Of course it’s not easy. Too many 
people know about Tek. But if 
you try you'll succeed. 


Tek2: Fo 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gr. Britain) Led., 
Slough and Gargrave 








“The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication 
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Manhandling now... 
How the grime of a man’s job gets right 
into a woman's skin. And how Wright's 
—that famous standby—gets it right out 
again. More than that, it leaves the skin 
smooth and clear; protected against 
chance infections and septic abrasions. 
it's a “health insurance” and a “ beauty 
treatment” in one. 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


R SHAVES (ieecmecceunenee 
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should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Stands Suyteme 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25 3; Half bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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Children have a special claim to Horlicks 
please leave it for them 


ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce are doing vital work under most trying 
is that it is included in emergency rations 


ipplied to sailors and airmen, who may 


conditions 


Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still 


have to live for many days without being supplied to the shops. Please leave 
normal supplies of food. it for those who need it most. And make 

H rl cks also g cS to ho pitals, to cer H wrlicks by n xing it W th Water only 
tain war factories, and to miners who The milk is already in it 


HORLICKS 








SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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for 
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Service 


Experienced officers—and the 
newly commissioned — know 
that Harrods ** Service for the 
Services "’ is invaluable for 


Bi 


 ¢ 
replacements or for getting : 


NN 2 


their kit together. Harrods 





Uniform Departments have a 
wide range of ready-for-wear 
uniforms for both men and 


women. 
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HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI! 








FROM TORONTO TO TOMSK... 
FROM THURSO TO TRINCOMALEE... 


The highways of the United Nations | along roads in \ustralia and Alaska, 
are the field where the land battle in the Middle East and Russia — 
| along good roads and bad alike —in 


of supplies and transport is being 
the Tropics and in the Arctic. 


fought. They measure many 

2795 : - . 
m:itions of miles. .. . Many years of experience, research 
and high endeavour lie behind the 
Goodyear tyres of to-day They 
have proved that fine quality is the 


Goodyear pioneered the use of 
pneumatic tyres for heavy vehi les 
many years ago, and proved that 


long-distance road transport was factor that enables tyres—-Goodyear 





economical and practicable. lo- tyres to stand up to punishment 
day, Goodyear tyres are moving and still give long and faithful 
vital supplies along most of these service, a service that is recognised 
millions of miles of highways— ' and in use all over the world .. 


Another 


contribution to progress 
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Good work... GOOD WHISKY 
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Born 1820—still going strong 
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